Chapter V

PHILOSOPHICAL, POLITICAL, ECONOMIC, AND
RELIGIOUS THEORIES AFFECTING EDUCATION

The Enlightenment and the Revolution. Adam Smith and Malthus.
Wesleyanism,

IN the last chapter we have discussed some of the mote
important theories which were being put forward by
educational thinkers and practitioners in the latter part
of the eighteenth century. They were spread partly by
the influence of books and partly by the example of the
experimental institutions in which attempts were made
to put them into practice. But we can also discern
contemporary philosophical, political, economic, or re-
ligious theories which are not specifically educational,
but which, none the less, tended to affect the course of
educational ideas and ultimately also the practice of the
schools themselves.

A great deal of the most potent philosophicaland political
thinking of the time was being done in France. The move-
ment known as the 'Enlightenment' had its roots in
England, and Locke is an early representative of it; but it is
particularly marked and particularly interesting in France,
perhaps because of its xektion to the Revolution. It sought
its illumination from the light of reason; authority and
tradition were pushed aside or discarded altogether. Free
play was demanded for the individual judgment and a
protest was made against anything metaphysical or tran-
scendental or beyond the interpretation of ordinary
experience. This was the viewpoint of the famous French
Encyclopedia (published 1751-65), which aimed at making
recent scientific discoveries available in such a manner as to
destroy superstitious notions about nature. The editor was
Diderot; and Voltaire, Rousseau, and Montesquieu were
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